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Colonial  Progress  in  Central  Africa — Belgian 
Congo  and  French  Equatorial  Africa 


BY  GRANT  S.  McCLELLAN 


CLOSE  upon  the  defeat  of  France,  and  while 
hostilities  in  Africa  were  still  in  progress,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  and  French  authorities  took  decisive  action 
concerning  the  direction  of  affairs  in  their  Central 
African  colonies.  The  Belgian  Congo  and  French 
Equatorial  Africa  carried  forward  the  struggle 
against  the  Axis  by  placing  both  their  manpower 
and  material  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
Nations.  These  two  areas,  stretching  well  beyond 
the  reaches  of  the  Congo  river  and  its  tributaries, 
share  a  common  colonial  history,  and  the  course 
of  the  war  brought  the  peoples  and  administrators 
of  both  territories  into  a  common  struggle  that  at 
one  time  bade  fair  to  engulf  the  whole  of  the 
African  continent. 

Severed  from  their  metropolitan  centers  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  these  colonies  were  valued  at  the  outset  of 
the  North  African  campaign  principally  for  their 
political  and  strategic  position.’  They  were  ad¬ 
vantageously  situated  as  bases  for  expeditions 
against  the  Italian  garrisons  in  North  and  East 
Africa,  where  Congolese  troops  took  part  in  the 
assault  on  Italian  positions  in  Ethiopia,  while  the 
Fighting  French  forces  based  on  Equatorial  Africa 
were  employed  in  the  Libyan  campaigns.^  Train¬ 
ing  grounds  were  also  established,  and  air  bases 
were  built  in  these  territories  in  conjunction  with 
the  opening  of  new  air-routes  to  the  Middle  East. 

Although  these  events,  in  point  of  time,  come 
as  a  climax  to  a  common  colonial  history,  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  French  Equatorial  Africa  differ 
considerably  in  natural  resources,  especially  in 
mineral  wealth,  and  different  policies  have  been 
pursued  in  the  past  seventy-five  years  of  their  de¬ 
velopment.  The  Belgian  Congo  and  French  Equa- 


T.  For  a  review  of  Africa’s  position  in  Allied  strategy,  see 
L.  E.  Frechtling,  “Africa  and  the  World  Conflict,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports.  October  15,  1941. 

2.  See  tJeorge  Weller,  “The  Belgian  Campaign  in  Ethiopia,” 
Chicago  Daily  News  (reprint  of  dispatches,  October  1941,  issued 
by  the  Belgian  Information  Center,  New  York);  and  Raoul 
Aglion,  The  Fighting  French  (New  York,  Henry  Holt,  I94.t)t 
pp.  203  ff. 


torial  Africa  present,  in  fact,  a  study  in  contrasts, 
and  as  such  are  representative  of  the  great  diversity 
in  aims  and  practices  of  colonial  policy  in  Africa. 
In  the  future  the  “colonial  problem”  will  not 
be  presented  in  its  pre-war  terms,  yet  many 
complex  issues  will  be  faced  by  colonial  powers 
in  the  dependent  areas  under  their  jurisdiction. 
Already  much  speculation  has  arisen  about  the 
application  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  these  pos¬ 
sessions,  but  changes  envisaged  for  Africa  in  the 
post-war  world  must  be  based  on  past  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  individual  colonies.  This  survey  of  the 
French  and  Belgian  policies  followed  in  the  (Dongo 
regions  illustrates  the  problems  confronting  all 
colonial  powers.^ 


WAR  GIVES  NEW  TURN 
TO  COLONIAL  POLICIES 


When  Germany  struck  at  Belgium  in  1940,  the 
vital  importance  of  the  Belgian  Congo  was  im¬ 
mediately  recognized.  The  colony  was  accordingly 
placed  on  a  war  footing.  Although  the  Belgian 
government  was  moved  to  France  and  later  to 
London,  Belgian  sovereignty  over  the  Congo  re¬ 
mained  uninterrupted.  The  Minister  of  Colonies 
in  the  exiled  cabinet,  Albert  de  Vleeschauwer,  was 
entrusted  with  virtually  absolute  powers,  and 
necessary  changes  in  the  colony’s  administration 
or  in  the  direction  of  private  concerns  in  the  Congo 
were  effected  by  decree.^ 


3.  Sec  The  Atlantic  Charter  and  Africa  from  an  Amerim  dl 
Standpoint  (A  Study  by  the  Committee  on  Africa,  the  War, 
and  Peace  Aims:  New  York,  Phclps-Stokcs  Fund,  1942);  and 

H.  A.  Wicschhoff,  Colonial  Policies  in  Africa  (Philadelphu,  CC 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1944). 

4.  Ordinarily,  wide  autonomy  is  granted  in  colonial  matters 
under  the  Belgian  Colonial  Charter.  A  Colonial  Council,  on 
which  the  Belgian  Parliament  is  represented,  closely  scrutinizes  tl( 
measures  proposed  for  the  colony  by  the  Minister  of  Colonies. '  j-g 
The  Governor -General  is  appointed  by  the  King  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Belgian  Parliament.  At  Lcopsoldville,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  is  also  assisted  by  an  advisory  council.  The  Bel-  Ot 
gian  Congo  is  now  divided  into  six  provinces — Lwpoldville, 
Stanleyville,  Coquilhatville,  Lusambo,  Costermansville  and 
Elizabcthville. 
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Broadly  speaking,  the  Belgian  authorities  have 
long  been  interested  primarily  in  exploitation  of 
the  material  resources  of  the  Congo,  Before  World 
War  II,  the  colony’s  foreign  trade  had  been  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  mother<ountry  and  internal  economic 
de\’elopmcnt  was  guided  largely  by  Belgian  in¬ 
terests  and  the  state  itself.  Since  1940,  however, 
much  of  the  Belgian  Congo’s  export  trade  has 
been  re-oriented  to  the  United  States  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire,  especially  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
These  necessary  wartime  changes  have  had  con¬ 
scious  direction.  The  Belgian  Minister  of  Colonies 
has  expressed  the  policy  in  the  following  words: 
“In  peace  time  the  policy  consisted  in  making 
Belgium  and  the  Congo  as  complementary  as  pos¬ 
sible;  today  the  Congo  must  aim  at  becoming  more 
and  more  self-sufficient.”’ 

The  war  has  created  many  new  problems  for 
the  Congo — the  necessity  of  organizing  military 
forces  and  increasing  production,  the  appearance 
}  of  an  inflationary  trend,  and  the  doubling  of  the 
European  population.  But  concern  for  native  wel¬ 
fare  has  not  been  overlooked  in  the  midst  of  the 
difficulties,  and  most  recent  observers  of  the  results 
'  achieved  in  the  Congo  have  generous  praise  for 
’  the  policies  pursued  by  the  Belgian  government.^ 
^  Colonial  policy  in  French  Equatorial  Africa  may 
be  said  to  have  taken  a  more  decided  turn  than 
I  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  The  scant  consideration 
given  this  area,  long  known  as  the  “orphan”  of 
the  French  Empire,  was  in  part  a  reflection  of  the 
j  passive  interest  accorded  most  colonial  affairs  by 
^  the  French.  The  area  was  sparsely  populated, 
^  sleeping  sickness  was  prevalent,  and  the  climate 
was  hostile  to  European  settlement.  Before  the 
war  the  colony  was  largely  controlled  from  Paris, 
due  to  the  assimilation  theories  of  French  colonial 
administration  and  the  overriding  tendency  toward 
la,  centralization  in  French  governmental  practice. 

Under  Free  French  administration,  however,  a 
^  departure  has  been  made  from  previous  assimila- 
tt  tion  theories.  In  the  confused  period  following  the 
radio  appeal  of  General  de  Gaulle  on  June  18,  1940 
,v.j  and  the  French  armistice  on  June  22,  the  col- 
tl-  ony  hung  in  the  balance  for  a  short  time.  On 
id  August  26  Felix  Ebou^,  Negro  Governor  of  the 
Chad,  prcKlaimed  the  province  in  union  with  the 

_  5-  See  Albert  de  Vleeschauwer,  “Belffium’s  War  Policy  in  the 

Congo,"  Belgium  (New  York),  April  1941,  pp.  37-38. 

6-  A  sharp  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  policies  of 
the  Leopoldian  regime  (1885-1908)  in  the  Congo  Free  State 
and  the  policies  of  the  present-day  Belgian  Congo.  Praise  re- 
*  Rarding  the  latter  may  be  found  in  the  following  accounts: 
Lord  Hailey,  TAe  Future  of  Colonial  Peoples  (Princeton,  Prince- 
ton  University  Press,  1944),  p.  34;  Negley  Parson,  Behind  God's 
19-  Bach  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1941),  pp.  466-67;  and 
A.  0-  Maisel,  Africa  (New  York,  Duell,  Sloan  U  Pearce,  1943), 
pp.  276-77. 
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de  Gaullist  forces.  Within  a  few  days,  the  other 
colonies  in  the  Federation  joined  in  this  decision, 
although  military  action  was  necessary  in  Gabon 
to  compel  pro-Vichy  officials  to  yield.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  1940  General  de  Gaulle  appointed  Eboue 
Governor-General  of  a  united  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  and  it  is  under  his  administration  that  the 
long-neglected  colony  has  become  active  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  war  needs  of  the  Free  French  Forces  and 
the  Allies.^ 

The  colony’s  dependence  on  metropolitan 
France  has  perforce  ended  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  has  replaced  the  mother- 
country  as  chief  importer  of  its  products.  Its  trade 
relationships,  like  those  of  the  Congo,  have  been 
reoriented  toward  the  other  African  possessions. 
General  de  Gaulle  has  spoken  of  this  in  broad 
terms:  “The  African  lands,  which  are  at  present 
more  or  less  separated  from  the  mother-countries, 
find  that  they  are  to  a  large  extent  complementary 
to  one  another.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  thousand  new 
links  of  exchange  are  being  formed  between  Free 
French  Africa,  Nigeria,  the  Belgian  Congo,  South 
Africa,  and  Angola.”® 

In  February  1944  the  French  Colonial  Confer¬ 
ence,  meeting  at  Brazzaville,  announced  plans  for 
the  development  of  France’s  colonial  affairs  which 
further  emphasize  the  divergence  from  traditional 
policies  effected  by  the  war.  Three  alternative  sug- 
gestions  with  regard  to  future  colonial  administra¬ 
tion  emanated  from  the  conference:  (i)  an  en¬ 
larged  colonial  representation  in  the  French  Par¬ 
liament;  (2)  the  creation  of  a  Colonial  Assembly, 
to  be  located  in  France,  which  would  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  on  colonial  questions  to  the  Min¬ 
istry  and  to  Parliament;  and  (3)  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  Chamber  composed  of  representatives  both 
from  France  and  the  colonies.  Other  plans  were 
also  discussed  at  the  conference  regarding  Euro¬ 
pean  immigration,  unification  of  civil,  adminis¬ 
trative  and  criminal  codes,  development  of  pub¬ 
lic  education,  and  the  creation  of  an  African  health 
admini-stration.  While  these  proposals  must  await 
final  sanction  in  France,  they  represent  an  advance 
in  French  colonial  thinking.’  It  was  not  an  acci¬ 
dent  that  the  conference  was  convoked  in  Brazza- 

7.  The  government  of  Free  French  Africa  was  constituted  in 
Brazzaville  on  August  29,  1940  by  the  High  Commissioner, 
Colonel  de  Larminat,  appointed  by  General  de  Gaulle.  Previ¬ 
ously  the  four  colonies  under  the  Federation  (Gabon,  Middle 
Congo,  Ubangi  Shari  and  Chad)  each  had  its  own  Lieutenant- 
Governor  under  the  control  of  a  Governor-General. 

8.  Pieter  K.  Roest,  “French  Equatorial  Africa,”  Foreign  Agri~ 
culture  (Washington,  Department  of  Agriculture),  March  1942, 
p.  107. 

9.  See  Pour  La  Victoire  (New  York),  February  19,  1944,  p.  4; 
and  Christian  Science  Monitor,  February  11,  1944. 
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ville,  for  striking  projects  have  been  undertaken 
in  Equatorial  Africa  by  the  Free  French  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  it  is  there  that  the  native  policies  elab¬ 
orated  by  Governor-General  Felix  Eboue  have 
been  given  general  application  throughout  the 
Federation.*® 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TWO  COLONIES 

Effective  European  penetration  of  Central  Africa 
was  inaugurated  just  after  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  It  will  always  be  associated  with 
the  adventurous  explorers,  David  Livingstone, 
Henry  M.  Stanley  and  Savorgnan  de  Brazza.  It 
was  the  latter  who  founded  French  Equatorial 
Africa  and  it  was  Stanley  who  interested  King 
Leopold  II  of  Belgium  in  the  commercial  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Congo  regions.  In  1876  Leopold 
called  together  an  International  Conference  on 
Geography  at  Brussels,  and  from  this  meeting  the 
International  African  Association  developed.  Un¬ 
der  its  auspices  the  Congo  territories  were  explored, 
and  the  Association  was  recognized  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  powers  at  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885  as 
the  Congo  Free  State,  with  King  Leopold  as  abso¬ 
lute  sovereign. 

The  French  occupied  the  regions  north  of  the 
Congo  and  Ubangi  rivers  in  the  years  from  1885 
to  1895,  and  by  1900  the  Chad  areas  north  to  the 
Libyan  border  were  secured.  The  “scramble”  for 
Africa  was  accomplished  without  immediate  re¬ 
course  to  armed  conflict,  although  not  without 
serious  friction.  The  French  had  dreamed  of  a 
west-to-east  empire  in  Africa,  only  to  find  them¬ 
selves  in  conflict  with  Britain’s  Cape-to-Cairo  plans, 
but  the  Anglo-French  Treaty  of  1899  effectually 
terminated  these  differences.  Some  small  conces¬ 
sions  were  made  to  Germany  by  both  Belgium  and 
France  in  the  years  preceding  World  War  I,  but 
in  all  other  respects  the  political  division  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa  was  determined  by  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Following  the  first  World  War,  the 
French  Cameroons  and  Ruanda-Urundi  were 
transferred  from  German  sovereignty  to  France 

10.  See  Egon  Kaskelinc,  “Felix  Eboue  and  the  Fighting 
French,"  Surrey  Graphic  (New  York),  November  1942,  pp. 
522-23  ff. 

11.  Ruanda-Urundi,  formerly  part  of  the  German  territory  of 
Tanganyika,  covers  an  area  of  21,235  square  miles  and  has  a 
population  of  3,000,000.  The  French  Cameroons,  lying  west 
of  French  Equatorial  Africa,  has  an  area  of  166,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  2,000,000.  These  territories  were 
awarded  to  Belgium  and  France  as  “B”  mandates,  under  which 
the  mandatory  has  full  power  of  administration  and  legislation 
and  is  |>ermitted  to  administer  the  area  as  an  integral  part  of 
its  territory,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  mandates.  The 
conditions  which  prevail  in  the  two  colonies  arc  generally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  respective  mandates.  See  Quincy  Wright,  Man¬ 
dates  under  the  league  of  Nations  (Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1930),  p.  247. 
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and  Belgium,  respectively,  as  mandates  under  the 
League  of  Nations.** 

Under  Leopold  II,  development  of  the  Congo 
was  proposed  on  the  basis  of  immense  concessions 
to  numerous  companies.  The  Free  State,  or  the 
King  personally,  usually  retained  a  stock  interest 
in  these  companies.  This  system,  also  employed  at 
first  in  the  French  Congo,  has  characterized  the 
economic  development  of  Central  Africa  since  that 
time.  Ruthless  methods  were  employed  by  the 
companies  in  collecting  ivory  and  natural  rubber 
in  the  colonies,  and  reform  associations  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  both  the  United  States  and  Britain 
protesting  against  the  practices  which  developed 
in  the  Congo.  The  Belgian  Parliament  itself  was 
aroused,  and  King  Leopold  ceded  the  Congo  Free 
State  territories  to  the  Belgian  government.  A 
Colonial  Charter  was  granted  in  1908,  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  present  colony — the  Belgian  Congo— 
came  into  existence.  Similar  protests  brought  se¬ 
vere  restrictions  on  concessionaires  in  French 
Equatorial  Africa  in  1910.*^ 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

Historically,  colonial  policy  in  tropical  Africa 
was  largely  determined  by  the  physical  character 
of  the  territory.*^  In  the  region  which  concerns  us 
here,  the  Congo  river  was  of  predominant  impor¬ 
tance.  However,  French  Equatorial  Africa  stretches 
to  the  north,  where  half  of  the  Chad  colony  is 
definitely  Saharan.  With  this  exception.  Central 
Africa — although  not  an  exact  regional  classifica¬ 
tion — docs  present  a  certain  uniformity  in  surface, 
climate  and  vegetation.*^  The  Congo  drainage  area 
is  a  vast  plateau  never  less  than  1,000  feet  from 
sea  level,  and  south  of  the  Congo  the  average  ele¬ 
vation  is  over  4,000  feet.  There  are  no  true  low¬ 
lands,  as  in  the  Amazon  basin  of  Brazil.  The 
equatorial  location  produces  constant  heat,  a  well- 

12.  F'or  a  history  of  iinjicrialist  rivalry  in  Africa,  see  M.  E. 
Townsend,  European  Colonial  Expansion  Since  1871  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  Lippincott,  1941),  pp.  117-21  (French  Equatorial 
.Africa),  and  pp.  178-82  (Belgian  Congo);  H.  1.  Priestley,  France 
Overseas  (New  York,  Appleton-Century,  1938),  pp.  285-304; 
and  S.  H.  Roberts,  History  of  French  Colonial  Policy,  1870- 
/yay  (2  vols.;  London,  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  1929),  pp.  338-74- 

13.  Sec  Walter  Fitzgerald,  Africa:  A  Social,  Economic  and 
PnUtiial  Geography  of  Its  Major  Regions  (New  York.  E.  P- 
Dutton,  1939),  pp.  277,  284-312. 

14.  The  Congo  drainage  basin  covers  an  area  of  one  and  a  half 
million  square  miles.  The  Conventional  Basin  of  the  Congo, 
established  by  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1885, 
is  much  larger.  Today,  the  Belgian  Congo  covers  an  area  of  over 
900,000  square  miles  and  is  thus  about  So  times  the  size  of 
Belgium  itself.  It  is  inhabited  by  over  10,500,000  natives  ant! 
roughly  41.000  Europeans.  French  Equatorial  Africa  is  four 
times  the  size  of  France,  covering  an  area  of  about  960,000 
square  miles,  anil  inhabited  by  about  3,500,000  natives  and 
5,000  Euroix'ans. 
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distributed  rainfall  ranging  from  40  to  60  inches 
annually,  and  the  inevitable  humidity  associated 
with  the  tropics.  Some  areas  are  suited  to  Euro¬ 
pean  occupation,  notably  the  Katanga  and  Kivu 
regions  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  Potential  agricul¬ 
tural  lands  exist  on  a  vast  scale,  but  the  debilitating 
climate  is  a  definite  hindrance  to  such  enterprise 
and  the  soils  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  quickly 
exhausted  under  cultivation. 

Much  of  the  interior  was  for  a  long  time  inac¬ 


cessible,  although  the  Congo  with  its  tributaries 
would  seem  to  offer  a  vast  transportation  system. 
However,  the  middle  and  upper  courses  of  the 
river  and  its  attendant  streams  are  interrupted  by 
many  impassable  rapids.  On  the  Atlantic,  as  the 
plateau  falls  to  the  ocean,  the  Congo  becomes  un- 
navigable  again  due  to  deep  gorges  near  the  estu¬ 
ary.  Railway  development  has  been  necessary  to 
circumvent  these  passages.  Trunk  lines  from 
Leopoldville  to  Matadi  in  Belgian  territory  and, 
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on  the  right  bank,  from  Brazzaville  to  Pointe 
Noire  were  built  so  that  direct  access  might  be 
available  to  western  Atlantic  ports.  This  latter 
road,  completed  in  1934  and  known  as  the  Congo- 
Ocean  Railway,  relieved  French  exports  from  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  Belgian  line.  Long  delayed,  its 
construction  occasioned  great  controversy  over  the 
methods  employed  in  its  development.' ’  Railway 
expansion  has,  however,  been  of  vital  importance 
in  the  Katanga  mining  region.'^  In  1928  the  Bas 
Congo-Katanga  Railway  was  built  in  order  to  by¬ 
pass  the  upper  Kasai  river  rapids — a  650-mile  line 
connecting  Bukama  with  Port  Franequi  across 
the  heart  of  the  colony.  Formerly,  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  of  Katanga  found  its  orientation  southward 
toward  the  Rhodesias  where  rail  facilities  were 
available,  or  west  across  the  Portuguese  territory  of 
Angola  via  the  Benguella  Railway,  long  the  ocean 
gateway  for  the  upper  Congo.  More  and  more, 
railways  and  motor  roads  supplant  the  rivers  as 
arterial  lines  of  communication.  During  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  there  has  been  an  especially  marked  de¬ 
velopment  of  motor  roads.'^ 

The  most  impressive  recent  advances  in  trans¬ 
portation  have  been  made  in  aviation.  International 
rivalries  in  this  sphere  had  emerged  before  the 
present  war,  the  Cape-to-Cairo  organization  of  the 
British  Imperial  Airways  being  offset  by  Franco- 
Belgian  efforts  to  connect  the  continent  with  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  1923  the  Belgians  had  established  the 
Sabena  company  {Societe  aerienne  beige  d’exploita- 
tion  de  la  navigation  aerienne)  in  order  that  the 
Government-General  at  Leopoldville  might  com¬ 
municate  easily  with  the  isolated  districts  of 
Katanga,  the  upper  Kasai  and  Ruanda-Urundi. 

World  War  II  has  witnessed  increased  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  facilities,  largely  a  by-product  of 
Allied  needs  during  the  early  stages  of  the  war. 
In  addition  to  the  pre-war  network  of  French  lines 
connecting  the  Congo  area  with  north  and  west 
Africa  and  Madagascar  a  new  company.  Air 
France  Ubre,  under  Free  French  rule,  has  linked 
Brazzaville  with  bimonthly  service  to  Syria. 
Within  the  Belgian  Congo  the  airline  network 

15.  See  L.  P.  Mair,  Native  Policies  in  Africa  (London,  George 
Routledge  A  Sons,  Ltd.,  1936),  pp.  204-207. 

16.  Most  railways  in  tropical  Africa  have  never  been  self-sup¬ 
porting.  Only  those  in  the  strictly  mineral  areas  have  avoided 
heavy  losses.  Fitzgerald,  Africa,  cited,  pp.  297-300;  and  S.  Her¬ 
bert  Frankel,  Capital  Investment  in  Africa  (London,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1938),  pp.  407-16. 

17.  Today  there  are  over  3,000  miles  of  railway  in  the  Belgian 
Congo;  about  21,000  miles  of  waterways;  and  45,000  miles  of 
highways.  In  French  Equatorial  Africa  the  Ocean-Congo  Rail¬ 
way  measures  320  miles;  there  arc  about  5,000  miles  of  water¬ 
ways;  and  5,000  miles  of  auto  roads.  These  figures  are  for  first- 
class  routes.  See  M.  Schmitz,  “Transport  and  Communication 
in  the  Belgian  Congo,"  The  Banker  (London),  February  1943, 
p.  131;  and  Rocst,  “French  Equatorial  Africa,"  cited,  pp.  98-101. 


has  been  nearly  doubled  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 
The  Sabena  company,  in  cooperation  with  the 
British  Air  Ministry,  has  also  been  operating  new 
international  routes,  particularly  between  Katanga 
and  South  Africa;  the  Lower  ^ngo  and  Angola; 
and  Nigeria  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan.*®  These 
developments  suggest  future  possibilities  that  may 
curtail  further  rail  construction.*^  The  many  air-  1 
fields  built  across  Africa  with  either  British  or 
American  aid  will  also  entail  decisions  regarding 
future  use  of  these  installations  and  the  air  rights  ! 
concerned. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF  CONGO  AREA 

The  early  concession  period  of  the  Leopoldian 
Empire  and  the  French  Congo  was  one  of  despolia¬ 
tion  of  both  material  wealth  and  manpower. 
Whereas  in  1900  rubber  and  ivory  accounted  for 
nearly  the  total  value  of  exports,  by  the  end  of  the 
next  decade  rubber  declined  sharply  owing  to 
virtual  destruction  of  the  wild  vines.  By  1910  a 
reappraisal  of  the  natural  wealth  of  these  areas 
was  in  order,  and  the  concession  system  itself  had 
been  drastically  altered.  Today  mineral  wealth  has 
taken  the  place  of  rubber  and  ivory  in  the  case  of 
the  Belgian  Congo,  and  in  French  Equatorial 
Africa  other  products  of  the  forest  (especially 
wood)  easily  rank  first  as  the  foundation  of  its 
economic  life. 

It  is  the  mineral  wealth  which  is  of  most  im¬ 
portance  in  a  world  at  war.  Some  valuable  min¬ 
erals,  including  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  silver 
and  gold,  lie  in  the  subsoil  of  French  Equatorial 
Africa.  But  mineral  resources  have  been  brought 
to  an  especially  high  state  of  development  in  the 
Belgian  Congo,  where  the  most  valuable  deposits 
of  copper  are  in  the  Katanga  district.  Exploitation  j 
was  begun  in  1891,  and  from  1912  to  1934  approxi¬ 
mately  15  million  metric  tons  of  ore  were  ex¬ 
tracted,  yet  further  reserves  are  constantly  being 
discovered.  The  latest  estimate  is  placed  at  70 
million  metric  tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to  5  million 
tons  of  copper.  The  present  productive  capacity  is 
more  than  200,000  metric  tons  per  year;  signifi¬ 
cantly  enough,  less  than  half  that  figure  was  ex¬ 
tracted  annually  prior  to  World  War  II.  Tin  is  the 
second  most  important  mineral  in  the  Katanga 
region  in  terms  of  reserves  available.  Substantial 
deposits  of  tin  are  to  be  found  in  the  mandate  of 
Ruanda-Urundi  as  well. 

18.  In  1939  Sabena  flew  over  250,000  km.  within  Congo  ter¬ 
ritories;  in  1940  total  flights  reached  nearly  450,000  km.  In  the 
same  year  (1940)  Sabena  airplanes  flew  140,000  km.  on  ac¬ 
count  of  British  Overseas  .Airways  Corporation.  Sec  Schmio, 
“Transport  and  Communication  in  the  Belgian  Congo,”  cited, 
p.  131. 

19.  See  Fortune  (New  York),  November  1941,  p.  94-  ' 
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Rarer  metals,  equally  important  in  a  world  at 
war,  are  also  present  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  Urani¬ 
um,  tantalite,  radium  and  gold  are  extracted  in 
substantial  quantities,  as  well  as  industrial  dia¬ 
monds.  Many  of  the  rarer  metals  and  diamonds 
are  found  in  French  Equatorial  Africa,  too.  The 
Belgian  Congo  is  today  the  world’s  largest  producer 
of  radium,  cobalt  and  diamonds,  and  ranks  third 
in  world  copper  production. 

Agriculture,  including  the  collection  of  forest 
products,  is  the  basis  of  economic  life  in  most 
African  tropical  territories.  This  is  true  of  French 
Equatorial  Africa  and  also  of  the  Belgian  Congo, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Katanga  region  where 
mineral  resources  are  predominant.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  Congo  colony  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  timber  and,  of  the  960,000  square  miles 
in  French  territory,  about  175,000  are  covered  with 
tropical  forests.  These  “rain-forests”  extend  from 
the  southern  half  of  the  colony  to  the  equator,  and 
thence  to  the  eastern  heights.  The  same  vegetation 
will  be  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
main  Congo  stream  and  its  tributaries,  where 
moisture  is  sufficient  to  provide  luxuriant  growth, 
as  well  as  in  the  Chad  regions  along  rivers  and  in 
swamps. 

Hardwoods  (including  cabinet  woods  such  as 
mahogany  and  ebony),  the  very  important  oil 
palm,  and  a  variety  of  rubber-bearing  plants  are 
characteristic  of  these  forests.  From  them  are  de¬ 
rived  the  leading,  products  of  French  Equatorial 
Africa.  Wood  heads  the  list  and  has  also  become 
important  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  The  Congo’s  most 
important  forestry  export,  however,  is  copal,  of 
which  it  is  the  world’s  largest  producer. 

Plantation  agriculture  has  been  seriously  fostered 
only  in  the  last  two  decades.  Little  headway  was 
made  in  this  respect  in  French  Equatorial  Africa 
until  1930.  After  that  date,  increased  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  cultivation  of  rubber,  cotton  and 
palm  oil.  In  the  Belgian  Congo  exclusive  interest 
in  mining  has  precluded  great  agricultural  devel¬ 
opment  and,  until  recently,  some  foodstuffs  were 
imported  from  surrounding  territories.  The  war 
and  a  desire  for  self-sufficiency  following  the  great 
depression  have  given  new  impetus  to  production 
of  agricultural  commodities,  rubber  and  cotton  in¬ 
cluded,  and  today  the  Belgian  Congo  is  the  world’s 

20.  The  followinfs  figures  on  Belgian  Ck>ngo  production,  show¬ 
ing  the  increase  from  1938  to  1942,  are  indicative;  copper, 
136,000  to  186,000  tons;  tin,  7,500  to  18,000  tons;  and  zinc, 
7.700  to  12,000  tons.  For  a  general  summary  on  the  natural 
resources  of  the  two  colonies,  sec  Max  Horn,  "The  First  Three 
Years  of  the  Belgian  Congo’s  War  Effort,”  Belgium,  July  1943, 
p.  254;  Harry  W.  Newman,  “Belgian  Congo  Supplies  Civiliza¬ 
tion's  Weapons,"  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  April  25,  1942, 
PP-  3-5  S.;  and  Roest,  "French  Equatorial  Africa,”  cited,  pp. 
91-98. 


second  largest  producer  of  palm  oil.  Yet  it  remains 
true  that  the  agricultural  products  of  the  two 
colonies  form  a  negligible  factor  in  world  trade. 

DEVELOPMENT  BY  CONCESSIONAIRES 

The  physical  inaccessibility  of  the  Congo  re¬ 
sources  has  always  been  of  decisive  importance  in 
their  development  and  eventual  sale  on  the  world 
market.  The  difficulties  of  transportation  led  at 
the  outset  to  the  concession  system,  which  has  been 
the  basic  pattern  of  the  economy  ever  since.  One 
of  the  first  concessions  granted  by  King  Leopold 
in  1886  was  the  Compagnie  du  Congo  pour  le 
Commerce  et  Vlndustrie,  which  was  charged  with 
building  a  railway  from  Stanley  Pool  to  Matadi, 
the  Atlantic  outlet.  This  company  was  granted 
100,000  hectares  of  land,  plus  1,500  hectares  for 
every  kilometer  of  railway  constructed,  plus  a 
20  per  cent  reduction  in  export  duties  on  the 
products  of  these  lands.  In  the  end,  the  company 
and  its  subsidiaries  received  over  1,000,000  hectares 
of  land.  This  concession,  resting  on  the  principle 
of  state  ownership  of  all  vacant  lands,  was  the 
basis  on  which  the  Free  State  monopolies  over 
rubber  and  ivory  were  organized  in  1891  and 
1892.  Known  as  the  Societe  Anversoise  and  the 
Anglo-Belgian  India  Rubber  Co.  (Abir),  they 
were  later  supplemented  by  the  Compagnie  du 
Kasai,  in  which  the  state  had  a  half-share. 

'  Thus  extensive  development  of  any  particular 
commodity  can  be  associated  with  one  of  these 
vast  companies.  The  same  was  true  of  French 
Equatorial  Africa  where,  in  1899,  forty  companies 
obtained  30-year  leases  over  about  two-thirds  of  the 
then  occupied  area.  The  most  important  concessions 
covered  a  large  part  of  the  Gabon  and  Middle 
Congo  colonies  and  an  extensive  tract  in  Ubangi- 
Shari.  Exclusive  rights  of  exploitation  were  granted 
and,  on  termination,  all  land  developed  by  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  forests  where  rubber  was  regularly  col¬ 
lected  were  to  become  freeholds  of  the  companies. 
Meanwhile,  the  concession  system  was  drastically 
altered  both  in  the  French  territories  and  in  the 
Free  State  where,  as  already  mentioned,  the  shock¬ 
ing  conditions  prevailing  under  this  system  led  to 
establishment  of  the  Congo  as  a  Belgian  colony. 
Coincident  with  these  alterations  came  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  destruction  of  raw  materials  and  native 
population  was  economic  waste.  In  fact,  reckless 
investment  only  necessitated  further  investment, 
and  by  1906  many  of  the  French  companies  proved 
to  be  financial  failures.  In  other  cases,  state  subsi¬ 
dies,  were  constantly  necessary.^* 

21.  See  Frankcl,  Capital  Investment  in  Africa,  cited,  pp.  289- 
301;  and  Roberts,  History  of  French  Colonial  Policy,  cited,  pp. 
347-71  and,  for  extent  of  the  cessions,  map,  p.  339. 
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The  era  of  big  concessions  in  French  Equatorial 
Africa  came  to  a  definite  end  in  1929,  except  for 
the  Compagnie  Forestiere  which  held  a  monopoly 
of  wild  rubber  over  a  vast  tract  until  1936,  follow¬ 
ing  which  it  was  renewable  subject  to  regular  out¬ 
put.  After  1929  an  era  of  smaller  concessions  fol¬ 
lowed  for  plantations  of  rubber,  cotton,  coffee  and 
oil  palms.  In  the  Belgian  Congo,  however,  the  con¬ 
cessions  system  has  continued  even  more  markedly. 

Ranking  first  in  importance  among  present-day 
concessions  in  the  Belgian  Congo  is  the  Union 
Minihe,  which  controls  over  45  million  hectares  of 
the  richest  mining  area  in  Central  Africa,  virtually 
the  whole  of  the  Katanga  district.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Union  Mini^e  and  its  associated  com¬ 
panies  represent  an  investment  of  about  $65  mil¬ 
lion.  Gross  profits  for  1939  are  reported  at  approx¬ 
imately  $15  million,  and  net  profits  at  about  $10 
million.^^  The  company  has  had  extensive  control 
over  the  area  under  its  concession.  Economic  de¬ 
velopment  has  been  one-sided  and,  due  to  emphasis 
on  mineral  production,  agriculture  has  been  neg¬ 
lected. 

As  the  Union  Miniere  dominates  copper  mining 
and  its  affiliated  industries,  so  the  Huilerics  de 
Congo  Beige,  associated  with  the  English  soap 
manufacturing  firm  of  Lever  Brothers,  accounts 
for  about  80  per  cent  of  the  palm-oil  production  of 
the  colony.  The  latter  company  was  formed  in 
1911,  just  before  abandonment  of  the  policy  of 
wholesale  concessions.  It  was  originally  granted 
land  in  five  separate  districts,  each  representing 
circular  areas  about  75  miles  in  diameter.  Leases 
are  now  held  on  approximately  2,000,000  acres,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  maintenance  of  specified  output  in  oil 
products. 

It  is  through  concessions  such  as  these  that  the 
Belgian  colony  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state 
of  development.  Their  relationship  to  the  native 
policies  pursued  by  the  colony  is  dealt  with  below, 
but  two  factors  with  regard  to  the  system  remain 
to  be  pointed  out.  First,  the  state,  as  was  true  under 
the  Leopold  regime,  holds  an  interest  in  many  of 
these  concessions.  In  the  Comite  Special  du  Ka¬ 
tanga,  a  development  corporation,  the  government 
has  a  two-thirds  interest,  and  it  has  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  a  similar  institution,  the  Comite  National 
du  Kivu.  The  government  also  holds  half  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  Belgian-American  organization  known  as 
the  Forminihe,  involved  in  the  exploitation  of  the 
diamond  mines.  Second,  these  vast  companies,  the 
railways,  other  utilities,  banks,  etc.,  are  in  turn  con- 

22.  See  financial  statement,  The  African  World,  edited  by 
Philip  Deane  (1942),  pp.  203-204;  and  Union  Miniere  du  Haul 
Katanga  (Elizabethville,  Belgian  Congo,  1943),  p.  6. 
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trolled  by  large  financial  groups,  such  as  the  Societe 
Generate  and  Banque  de  Bruxelles.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  roughly  75  per  cent  of  the  capital 
of  all  the  companies  in  the  colony  is  under  the 
control  of  four  of  these  groups,  and  that  half  of 
that  total  came  within  the  scope  of  the  Societe 
Generate.  Again  the  government  is  a  share-holder 
in  some  of  these  financial  groups.^^ 

ECONOMIES  OF  THE  TWO  COLONIES 

It  is  apparent  that  the  natural  resources  of  these 
areas  have  been  developed  and  exploited  by  invest¬ 
ment  of  European  capital  through  the  grant  of 
monopolistic  rights  over  production  of  the  land 
and  mines.  But  it  is  with  extreme  caution  that  any 
total  investment  figures  can  be  given.  The  most  reli¬ 
able  recent  estimate  places  the  figure  at  j[  140,000,000 
for  the  years  1870-1936  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  in¬ 
cluding  Ruanda-Urundi.  Figures  for  the  same 
years  list  the  total  investment  in  French  Equatorial 
Africa  at  ;^2i,ooo,ooo.  Significantly  enough,  in  the 
latter  case  three-fourths  of  this  investment  represents 
public  listed  capital,  whereas  in  the  Belgian  Congo 
only  about  one-fourth  has  been  provided  by  public 
authority.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  general  invest¬ 
ment  structure  in  tropical  Africa,  where  public  in¬ 
vestment  has  been  larger  in  areas  which  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  agricultural;  while  in  the  mineral 
areas,  private  investments  have  taken  first  place.^^ 
Available  statistics  do  not  warrant  comparisons 
with  other  countries,  although  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  investments  in  tropical  Africa  as  a  whole 
are  still  on  a  very  modest  scale  even  in  comparison 
to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  or  some  other  terri¬ 
tories  on  the  continent.^^ 

Intimately  connected  with  capital  investments  in 
these  areas  has  been  the  problem  of  the  public 
debt  carried  by  the  colonies.  In  1908  the  Belgian 
Congo  assumed  the  debt  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 
Its  service  has  been  a  recurrent  factor  in  the 
colony’s  budget  since  that  time.  In  1933  the  debt 

23.  For  further  details  regarding  individual  concessionaires 
and  a  general  summary  of  their  economic  and  scKial  position 
in  the  Congo,  see  Lord  Hailey,  An  African  Survey  (London, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1938),  passim;  Mair,  Naiive  Policies 
in  Africa,  cited,  pp.  219-29;  Frankel,  Capital  Investment  in 
Africa,  citeil,  p.  294;  and  R.  L.  Buell,  The  Native  Problem  in 
Africa  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1928),  Vol.  11,  pp.  508-21. 

24.  Mining  and  transport  enterprises  have  long  accounted  for 
a  substantial  profxirtion  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  Congo — 
well  over  50  per  cent,  and  the  figure  stood  at  61  per  cent  in 
1932.  See  Frankel,  Capita!  Investment  in  Africa,  cited,  pp. 
164-69. 

25.  For  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  matters  relating  to  in¬ 
vestment,  see  Sir  Alan  Pirn,  The  Financial  and  Economic  His¬ 
tory  of  the  African  Tropical  Territories  (Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,  1940),  pp.  175-223,  and  Appendix  IV  from  which  the 
above  figures  are  drawn.  These  figures  arc  based  on  the  analysis 
by  Frankel,  Capital  Investment  in  Africa,  cited,  pp.  164-69. 
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charges  stood  at  about  8o  per  cent.  In  recent  years 
this  service  has  consumed  over  44  per  cent  of  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  budget,  and  has  dropped 
considerably  during  the  present  war.  Similarly,  in 
French  Equatorial  Africa,  service  of  the  debt  in 
j  1934  represented  about  81  per  cent  of  the  general 

I  budget,  although  it  had  dropped  to  40  per  cent  by 
1937.  These  are  not  strictly  comparable,  yet  they 
I  illustrate  the  debt  burden  carried  by  the  two  col- 
j  onies.^^  In  financial  terms  the  governments  of  both 
territories  have  found  budget  deficits  the  rule. 
These  have  arisen  largely  from  government  sub¬ 
sidies  necessary  in  building  public  works,  railways, 
and  the  like.^^ 

A  NEW  ORIENTATION  IN  TRADE 

Although  certain  revenues  have  been  derived 
from  import-export  duties,  no  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  regarding  tariffs  has  been  permitted  under 
the  Congo  Basin  treaties  in  the  Belgian  Congo  or 
in  the  greater  part  of  French  Equatorial  Africa.^’* 
Yet  in  the  years  before  the  war,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  trade  was  with  the  respective  mother- 
countries.  In  1934  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  exports 
of  the  Belgian  Congo,  whose  balance  of  trade  has 
always  been  favorable,  were  consigned  to  Belgium, 
and  about  40  per  cent  of  its  imports  came  from 
the  mother-country.  Nearly  65  per  cent  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  French  Equatorial  Africa  went  to  France, 
from  which  the  colony  received  approximately 
66  per  cent  of  its  imports.^® 

I  With  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium  and 
I  France,  however,  normal  trading  channels  were 
I  completely  disrupted.  At  once,  the  problems  of 
shipping  and  trade  became  paramount.  With  their 
adjustment  developed  a  new  orientation  in  trade 
routes  which  may  well  prove  significant  in  the 
I  post-war  period,  and  certainly  reflects  a  trend  to- 
I  ward  regional  economic  development  of  the  Afri- 
;  can  territories  themselves.  The  trade  figures  for 
the  Belgian  Congo  may  be  taken  as  representa- 
,  tive;  whereas  in  1938,  just  previous  to  the  war, 
84  per  cent  of  exports  were  sent  to  Belgium,  from 
which  48  per  cent  of  its  imports  were  derived,  by 
1942  about  33  per  cent  of  exports  were  sent  to  the 

2^.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Belgian  Conjto  debt  represents 
Kovernment  investincnts  in  mining  and  other  development  com¬ 
panies,  or  advances  to  assist  agricultural  development.  See 
Hailey,  /In  /tjrican  Surrey,  cited,  p.  1454. 

27.  See  Newman,  “Belgian  Con^o  Supplies  Civilization’s 
Weapons,”  cited,  p.  30;  Roest,  “French  Equatorial  Africa,” 
cited,  p.  106;  and  Frankel,  Capital  Investment  in  Africa,  cited, 
on  public  debt,  pp.  iCty-hg  (Belgian  Congo),  and  p.  351 
(French  Equatorial  Africa). 

27a.  Hailey,  An  /tjrican  Survey,  cited,  pp.  1340-45. 

2S.  See  Newman,  “Belgian  Congo  Supplies  Civilization’s 
WeajKins,”  cited,  p.  aq;  and  Roest,  “French  Equatorial  Africa,” 
cited,  pp.  102-104,  and  tables. 


United  States,  an  equal  portion  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  about  25  per  cent  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  the  Rhodesias.  The  balance  went 
to  other  African  areas  and  to  the  British  Empire. 
In  1942  the  United  States  accounted  for  nearly 
43  per  cent  of  the  Belgian  Congo’s  imports,  and 
another  40  per  cent  came  from  South  Africa,  India 
and  the  United  Kingdom.*’ 

This  new  trade  orientation  followed  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  economic  agreements  between  the  two 
colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  respectively.  Under  an  agreement  of  Janu¬ 
ary  21,  1941  the  British  government  guaranteed  an 
outlet  for  substantial  quantities  of  the  Belgian 
Congo’s  principal  products.  Certain  exchange  bene¬ 
fits  have  also  been  provided  by  its  virtual  inclusion 
in  the  Imperial  preference  schemes.^®  On  Janu¬ 
ary  30,  1943  economic  agreements  were  signed  with 
Belgium  by  the  United  States  under  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act.  Two  agreements  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Free  French  National  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Liberation  were  concluded  on  May  20, 
1941,  covering  the  period  from  October  i,  1940 
to  September  30,  1941,  and  these  have  been  re¬ 
newed  automatically.^*  The  United  Kingdom  has 
undertaken  to  buy  the  total  vegetable  oil  and  oil 
seeds  output  from  the  Cameroons  and  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  also  cotton  up  to  20,000  tons 
and  rubber  up  to  1,000  tons.  Provision  for  recipro¬ 
cal  aid  was  also  made  by  a  formal  exchange  of 
notes  on  September  3,  1942  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Fighting  French  forces.  It  is  through 
these  measures  that  exports  have  been  diverted 
to  other  markets,  especially  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa; 
external  trade  has  thus  been  sustained  in  satisfac¬ 
tory  volume. 

NATIVE  POLICIES  AND 
AFRICAN  CULTURE 
Although  for  many  decades  development  of  the 
resources  of  Central  Africa  was  the  chief  concern 
of  European  colonial  powers,  early  in  the  present 
century  it  was  recognized  that  the  native  peoples 
themselves  were  the  chief  asset  of  the  dependent 
territories.  Today  in  the.se  lands  (largely  inhabited 
by  the  Bantu  Negro)  nothing  is  more  striking 
than  the  sparsity  of  the  populations.*^  The  Belgian 

29.  Sec  Horn,  “The  First  Three  Years  of  Bel.«ian  Congo’s  War 
F.lTort,”  cited,  pp.  252-55. 

30.  Ihtd.,  p.  253. 

31.  For  text,  see  Andre  Laguerre,  Free  French  Africa,  Docu¬ 
ments  No.  2  (New  York,  France  Forever)  November  1942, 
Appendix  B,  p.  25. 

?2.  Pygmies  and  Nilotics  arc  also  found  in  the  Belgian  Congo; 
in  French  Equatorial  Africa  the  Hamitic  strain  tKcurs  among 
the  Negroes,  becoming  pronounced  in  the  northern  Chad 
regions.  See  Fitzgerald,  Africa,  cited,  pp.  107-41. 
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Congo  has  a  population  density  of  only  lO  to  12 
per  square  mile.  In  the  Katanga  district,  where 
the  Union  Mini^e  depends  on  the  Bantu  popula¬ 
tion  for  labor  in  the  extensive  mining  works,  the 
density  of  natives  is  not  more  than  six  to  the 
square  mile.  In  French  Equatorial  Africa  the 
density  is  about  eight  per  square  mile.^^  This 
sparsity  of  population  has  become  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion  and  has  necessitated  the  adoption  of  native 
policies  designed  to  counteract  it.  It  must  be  em¬ 
phasized  that  every  measure  taken  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  colony  has  had  its 
repercussion  on  the  native  life  and  culture  of  the 
African  peoples.  Thus,  in  historical  terms,  the 
disintegrating  influences  of  industrialism  on  Bantu 
society  coincident  with  the  era  of  large  concessions 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Basic  to  that  system  was  the 
principle  of  state  control  of  all  vacant  or  unoccu¬ 
pied  land.  But  this  claim  completely  ignored  the 
native  system  of  shifting  cultivation  in  a  cultural 
setting  wherein  individual  ownership  of  particular 
land  areas  was  unknown.  Today  the  constant  drain 
on  village  life  for  further  labor  supply  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  areas  only  adds  to  the  complexity  of  the 
problem.^'*  To  suggest  the  measures  which  have 
been  taken  to  solve  these  problems  it  is  necessary  to 
sketch  in  broader  terms  the  colonial  policies  fol¬ 
lowed  by  France  and  Belgium  in  Central  Africa. 

French  colonial  policy  has  been  unique  in  that  it 
was  governed  by  a  clearly  formulated  body  of  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  guiding  theory  was  the  unity  of  France 
with  its  possessions  overseas,  variously  described  as 
“assimilation”  or  “association.”  The  colonies  were 
to  complement  French  economy,  and  native  popu¬ 
lations  were  to  add  to  the  military  strength  of  the 
mother<ountry.  The  process  of  civilization  was 
inevitable — in  theory — and  ultimately  the  native 
was  to  become  a  Frenchman,  the  educated  elite 
Anally  attaining  French  citizenship.^’  But  these 
policies,  most  fully  elaborated  by  Albert  Sarraut, 
were  never  completely  applied  in  French  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa.’^  Rather,  the  economic  development 
of  the  colony  was  based  on  native  peasant  produc¬ 
tion,  although  native  pastoral  habits  and  the  legacy 
of  large  concessions  presented  serious  obstacles  to 

33.  For  a  summary  of  literature  dealing;  with  the  rate  of 
ftrowth  of  African  populations,  see  Pirn,  The  Financial  and 
Economic  History  of  the  African  Tropical  Territories,  cited, 
pp.  7-9. 

34.  Pierre  Ryckmans,  "The  Belgian  Congo  War  Effort," 
Belgium,  March  1943,  pp.  55-56. 

35.  See  Mair,  Native  Policies  in  Africa,  cited,  pp.  185-94;  and 
Roberts,  History  of  French  Colonial  Policy,  cited,  pp.  3-123. 

36.  Albert  Sarraut,  one-time  Minister  of  Colonics,  proposed 
that  studies  be  made  of  the  various  colonial  areas  to  determine 
the  products  particularly  suited  to  each,  and  their  subsequent 
intensive  culture  in  conjunction  with  an  extensive  and  rapid 
development  of  communications. 


its  realization.  Legal  and  administrative  pressure 
has  been  applied  to  increase  native  cultivation  of 
certain  marketable  crops,  and  while  it  appears  that 
little  actual  compulsion  has  been  used,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  draw  a  distinction  between  persuasion  and 
compulsion.  The  use  of  compulsory  labor  was 
permitted  for  large-scale  public  works,  however,  | 
and,  in  the  construction  of  the  Pointe-Noire— 
Brazzaville  Railway,  high  mortality  and  much  dis-  j 
location  of  native  life  occurred.  j 

Today,  as  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  I 
Report,  significant  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  ' 
elaboration  of  a  somewhat  different  native  policy, 
based  less  on  insistence  of  unity  with  French 
methods  and  culture.  It  has  been  reported  that 
Governor-General  Felix  Eboue  proposes  “the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  African  within  the  framework  of 
institutions  that  are  his  own  and  have  been  tested 
by  traditions.  He  considers  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
model  Africans  into  European  caricatures  and  that, 
springing  from  their  own  antecedents,  progressing 
within  their  own  framework,  the  African  peoples 
should  develop  their  own  civilization,  with  their 
organizations  and  their  administrations,  adapted  i 
to  their  climates,  handled  by  their  citizens,  and 
applying  their  laws  and  their  customs.”’^ 

In  the  Congo,  Belgium  has  squarely  faced  the  1 
disparity  between  the  demands  of  European  enter-  * 
prise  and  the  resources  of  the  native  population. 

It  has  in  certain  aspects  been  the  only  colonial 
power  to  take  a  strong  line  in  defense  of  native 
interests.’®  However,  no  elaborate  body  of  colonial 
theory  has  been  developed  in  this  respect,  and  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  the  concession  system 
still  weighs  heavily  on  the  colony.’^  Strict  regula¬ 
tion  of  large-scale  European  setdement  has  always 
been  maintained,  and  the  general  aim  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  has  been  to  train  native  populations  in  every  i 
skill  and  endeavor  practicable.  Lord  Hailey,  the 
British  colonial  expert,  has  recently  stated  that  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Congo  has  been  “scientific,  in 
the  sense  that  it  has  fully  recognized  the  need  both 
for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  life  of 
the  inhabitants  and  for  training  them  to  take  part 
in  industry  and  agriculture.  There  are  few  terri¬ 
tories  where  a  more  systematic  use  has  been  made 
of  Africans  in  technical  and  industrial  employ¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  mining  dc-  | 

37.  Memorandum  of  Jean  de  la  RfKhe,  Colonial  Administrator,  j 
French  Information  Service,  New  York. 

38.  This  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  severest  critics  of  colonial 
IH)Iicies  in  Africa.  Sec  Mair,  Native  Policies  in  Africa,  cited, 
p.  218;  and  Buell,  The  Native  Problem  in  Africa,  cited,  Vol.  U, 
pp.  479-507,  524-80. 

39.  Weischhoff,  Colonial  Policies  in  Africa,  cited,  pp.  105-10; 
and  Albert  de  Vlecschauwer,  Belgian  Colonial  Policy  (Nfw 
York,  Belgian  Information  Center,  1943). 
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velopment  and  of  the  transport  services  that  con¬ 
sistent  efforts  have  been  made  to  substitute  Afri¬ 
can  for  European  employees  in  any  sphere  where 
this  has  been  found  possible.  Notable  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  expansion  of  health  and  educa¬ 
tional  services,  particularly  in  regard  to  technical 
instruction,  and  Belgium  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  prescribing  suitable  dieting  and  housing 
conditions  for  African  labor.”^° 

As  in  French  Equatorial  Africa  the  desire  to 
establish  sound  economic  connections  between  col¬ 
ony  and  mother-country  has  led  to  close  inspection 
of  matters  relating  to  native  policies  and  native 
rights  on  the  part  of  various  colonial  commissions 
in  recent  years  in  Belgium.  In  part,  the  policies 
pursued  have  been  influenced  by  a  conscious  de¬ 
sire  to  remedy  some  of  the  damage  done  under  the 
Leofioldian  regime  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  The 
concessions  granted  after  the  last  war  have  in¬ 
cluded  provisions  regarding  native  rights,  although 
the  question  of  native  land  tenure  here,  as  in  all 
of  tropical  Africa,  still  requires  clarification.  The 
urgent  necessity  for  a  trained  and  healthy  labor 
force  has,  in  fact,  led  several  of  the  large  conces¬ 
sions  to  take  an  interest  in  the  social  conditions 
under  which  the  native  lives.  Health  facilities  have 
been  fostered  by  some  companies,  and  villages  of 
native  type  designed  on  hygienic  lines  have  been 
built  where  employees  are  encouraged  to  settle 
permanently  with  their  families.  So  serious  was 
the  drain  on  the  population  of  native  villages,  and 
the  consequent  dislocation  of  native  life  and  cul¬ 
ture,  that  in  1924  the  Belgian  government  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  men  could  be  employed  at  a 
distance  from  their  homes.  The  plan  which  was 
adopted,  and  which  has  been  followed  with  vary¬ 
ing  consistency,  provides  that  only  25  per  cent  of 
the  able-bodied  males  can  be  drawn  from  native 
villages,  and  only  5  pier  cent  for  a  period  of  two 
years.^*  As  in  French  Equatorial  Africa,  legal  and 
administrative  measures  are  in  force  with  regard 
to  recruitment  of  labor  for  public  works  and  the 
cultivation  of  certain  marketable  crops. 

CONCLUSION 

In  recent  years  native  policy  has  also  raised  the 
question  of  political  status  for  the  peoples  of  de- 

40.  Hailey,  The  Future  of  Colonial  Peoples,  cited,  p.  34. 

41.  See  Mair,  Native  Policies  in  Africa,  cited,  pp.  229-35. 


pendent  areas.  But  there  is  little  in  the  historical 
development  of  the  two  colonies  here  discussed  to 
indicate  that  the  issue  will  soon  be  clarified,  for 
their  orientation  has  been  largely  toward  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  native  cultures  out  of  which  it  is 
generally  assumed  self-governing  institutions  must 
emerge.  It  is  true  that  some  native  tribal  authorities 
have  been  utilized  as  agencies  of  local  government. 
In  the  Belgian  Congo  limited  advisory  representa¬ 
tion  has  been  granted  to  the  non-European  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Colonial  Councils  attached  to  the 
Governor-General  and  other  provincial  administra¬ 
tors,  and  in  French  Equatorial  Africa  the  plans  of 
Felix  Eboue  now  call  for  greater  native  participa¬ 
tion  in  administrative  work. 

But,  as  further  industrialization  takes  place  and 
an  ever  more  advanced,  skilled  body  of  native  work¬ 
ers  is  created,  the  lack  of  plans  looking  toward  the 
evolution  of  native  institutions  of  self-government 
will  become  more  apparent.  While  the  future  posi¬ 
tion  of  Central  Africa  in  world  economy  will  rest 
for  some  time  to  come  mainly  on  mining  (especial¬ 
ly  in  the  Belgian  Congo),  this  one-sided  develop¬ 
ment  must  eventually  be  halted.  Industrialization 
will  entail  its  own  problems,  but  the  welfare  of  the 
native  peoples  will  demand  more  emphasis  on  a 
well-rounded  economy.  The  vast  agricultural  po¬ 
tentialities  of  the  region  have  not  yet  been  seriously 
tapped,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  scientific 
methods  will  have  to  be  employed  for  their  re¬ 
alization. 

In  the  post-war  period  many  possibilities  lie  in 
store  for  this  area.  Some  of  them  have  been  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  course  of  this  Report.  They  involve 
questions  of  import  to  a  wider  area  than  the  Congo 
Basin  itself.  The  new  orientation  in  trade,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  African  regional  trade,  and  the 
striking  advances  in  aviation  all  suggest  problems 
for  the  future.  While  the  progressive  discussions 
inaugurated  at  the  Brazzaville  Conference  are 
bound  to  affect  colonial  affairs  further  afield,  Brit¬ 
ish  plans  for  its  African  tropical  colonies  are  even 
more  far-reaching  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Equatorial  Africa  will  become  one  of  the 
major  economic  priorities  of  the  post-war  world.^- 

42.  See  Julian  S.  Huxley,  “Colonies  in  a  ChanKing  World," 
The  Political  Quarterly  (London),  October-Dccember  1942,  pp. 
384-99:  and  Ronald  Stuart  Kain,  “Britain's  New  Colonial 
Policy,"  Vale  Review  (Yale  University  Press),  March  1944, 
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United  States  Relations  with  Africa 
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Many  new  contacts  have  developed  between  Africa, 
its  peoples  and  the  United  States  during  the  course 
of  the  present  war.  The  most  striking  events  were  the 
Allied  campaigns  in  North  Africa  and  the  building 
of  United  States  military  and  air  bases  in  West  and 
Central  Africa.  But  activity  has  not  been  solely  mili¬ 
tary  in  nature.  New  consulates  are  being  opened,  a 
number  of  United  States  economic  survey  missions 
have  been  sent  to  Africa,  new  commercial  and  trade 
ties  have  been  established,  and  important  develop¬ 
ments  in  transportation  and  communications,  especial¬ 
ly  aviation,  have  been  made  under  our  auspices.  This 
increased  penetration  of  Africa  has  found  its  counter¬ 
part  in  a  new  interest  in  African  affairs  within  the 
United  States,  greater  in  breadth  and  diversity  than  at 
any  time  within  the  past  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Special  importance  attaches  to  the  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  Negro-Americans  that  a  common  heritage 
and  common  tasks  link  them  with  the  African  peoples. 
This  interest  will  prove  significant  in  the  long-term 
adjustments  between  the  United  States  and  Africa. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  United  States 
took  punitive  action  against  the  Barbary  powers  in 
support  of  our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  but 
for  many  decades  chief  concern  with  African  affairs 
centered  on  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Prohibi¬ 
tion  against  importing  slaves  into  the  United  States 
was  enacted  in  1808,  but  effective  cessation  of  the 
trade  was  achieved  only  by  joint  British  and  American 
action  after  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842 
and  the  Treaty  of  1862,  by  which  mutual  right  of 
search  was  granted  to  ships  off  the  African  coast  and 
in  Caribbean  waters.’ 

Many  of  the  missionary  activities  begun  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  were  not  unrelated  to  this  prob¬ 
lem.  In  1816  the  American  Colonization  Society  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  repatriating  to  Africa  col¬ 
ored  persons  who  had  been  legally  freed  in  the  United 
States.  In  1821  the  Society  established  the  settlement 
of  Monrovia,  which  was  to  become  the  capital  of 
Liberia.  The  independence  of  this  small  Republic, 
whose  constitution  is  modeled  after  that  of  the  United 
States,  was  declared  in  1847  and  American  recogni¬ 
tion  followed  in  1862.  Since  that  time,  virtual  United 
States  protection  has  been  accorded  to  Liberia.  Loans 
have  been  granted  to  the  Republic  and,  after  1925-27, 
extensive  rubber  plantations  were  developed  by  the 
Firestone  Company.  Liberia  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
points  in  Africa  closest  to  Brazil  and,  with  the  present 
development  of  air  communications,  will  prove  im- 
pxjrtant  for  the  future  security  of  the  Americas. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  United  States  has  no  direct 
territorial  interest  in  Africa,  as  do  several  European 
nations,  it  is  nevertheless  a  signatory  to  several  general 
treaties  and  conventions  under  which  it  has  certain 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities  in  Africa.  This  country 
was  represented  at  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885, 

I.  R.  W.  Van  .\lslyne,  American  Diplomacy  in  Action  (Stan- 
f  Til  University,  California,  Stanford  University  Press,  1944), 


which  dealt  with  questions  of  the  Congo  Basin.  The 
General  Act  of  that  conference  provided  for  a  free- 
trade  area  in  Central  Africa  and  contained  pledges 
for  improvement  of  the  moral  and  material  well-being 
of  the  natives.  The  United  States  subscribed  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  in  1890  and  has  since  ratified 
the  revisions  of  the  Congo  Basin  Treaties.  After  fail¬ 
ure  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  with  its  provi¬ 
sions  for  mandates,  the  United  States  negotiated  a 
series  of  treaties  with  the  African  mandatory  powers 
providing  that  this  country  and  its  nationals  should 
have  all  rights  under  mandates  granted  to  states 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  their  nation¬ 
als,  and  that  these  rights  could  not  be  taken  away  by 
modification  of  the  mandates  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States.^  Today  official  American  interest 
in  Africa  is  evidenced  by  the  prominence  given  to 
African  affairs  under  the  recent  reorganization  of  the 
State  Department,  whereby  a  Division  of  African 
Affairs  was  created  within  the  Office  of  Eastern  and 
African  Affairs.  This  Division  is  charged  with  initi¬ 
ating  and  coordinating  policy  and  action  with  regard 
to  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  and  all  colonies,  protectorates, 
and  mandated  territories  in  Africa,  excluding  Algeria.^ 

Through  the  years,  the  American  people  have  dis¬ 
played  an  interest  in  African  philanthropic  educa¬ 
tional  and  religious  activities — the  missionary  work 
being  most  widely  known.  An  extensive  body  of 
scholarly  research  in  African  studies  has  also  been 
carried  on  by  private  individuals,  university  com¬ 
mittees,  foundations  and  museums.  At  present,  the 
Council  on  African  Affairs  has  focused  attention  on 
African  problems  through  its  broad  program  for  the 
economic  and  political  development  of  Africa  within 
the  spirit  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  Organized  in  1937, 
the  Council  disseminates  information  about  Africa, 
and  directs  public  opinion  toward  policies  consistent 
with  African  needs  and  international  security. 

Most  notable  of  the  various  American  organizations 
interested  in  Africa  is  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1909  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of  foster¬ 
ing  the  education  of  Negroes  in  both  Africa  and  the 
United  States.  Following  the  studies  made  by  its  edu¬ 
cational  commissions  to  West,  South  and  East  Africa 
in  1920-21  and  1924,  the  Fund  has  been  interested  in 
promoting  better  inter-racial  relationships  in  Africa, 
improving  African  educational  standards  and  aiding 
African  students  in  the  United  States.  In  1941  the 
Fund  organized  a  Committee  on  Africa,  the  War  and 
Peace  Aims,  which  published  an  objective  and  chal¬ 
lenging  report  in  the  following  year.”*  Currently,  the 
Fund  is  sponsoring  a  plan  to  establish  in  the  United 
States  a  center  of  information  on  African  affairs. 

2.  See  The  Atlantic  Charter  and  Africa  from  an  American 
Standpoint  (A  Study  by  the  Committee  on  Africa,  the  War, 
and  Peace  Aims:  New  York,  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  1942), 
pp.  27-29. 

3.  See  Department  of  State,  Btdletin,  January  15,  1944,  pp- 

57-58- 

4.  See  The  Atlantic  Charter  and  Africa  from  an  American 


pp.  432-48. 
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